HADDON  HALL

begun by Sir George and completed by his son-in-law, John
Manners.

To most people, Haddon Hall is the home of Dorothy
Vernon, Sir George's daughter and the heroine of the famous
elopement story. Betrothed against her will to one of the
Stanleys, the beautiful heiress escaped from the house during a
dance in order to marry John Manners, who was waiting for her
at the foot of the steps, now called after her name. It is dis-
appointing that in fact there was no harsh father, no elopement,
no disinheriting ; even the steps did not exist at the time.
Nor was Dorothy a beauty, if her effigy in Bakewell Church is
a true portrait. John Manners, who seems to have been
approved in spite of the difference in religion, came to live at
Haddon with his wife on the death of Sir George in 1567. He
completed the interior decoration of the Long Gallery and the
State bedrooms and built the terrace balustrades and steps.
The plaster work of the ceiling and the panelling of the Long
Gallery, surmounted by the boars' heads of the Vernons and
the peacocks of the Manners, is one of the most remarkable
features of the house. Few alterations have been made in
either house or garden since that time except for the making of
a bowling green in the eighteenth century.

It is impossible to describe the many fascinating features
of a house where every detail, from the elaborate fireplaces to
the tapestries, the huge kitchen dressers and even such articles
as a washing tally and a rack for stringing bows, brings the
past life of its occupants vividly before one. Yet it is not sur-
prising that the eighteenth-century Dukes of Rutland should
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